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Why  Master  World-wide  Missions 


By  D.  L.  Leonard,  D.  D. 


A MOMENTOUS  question  truly,  and 
here  addressed  to  an  elect  company, 
to  wit.  Christian  students  in  general 
and  student  volunteers  in  particular.  Of 
these,  many  are  to  be  missionaries  in 
the  foreign  field,  more  perhaps  are  to 
occupy  stations  of  peculiar  influence  as 
leaders  and  guides  of  the  multitude,  thus 
supplying  ideals  of  character  and  life. 
To  all  such  the  Divine  call  is  most  im- 
pressive and  imperative  to  secure  a  thor- 
ough furnishing  for  the  worthy  perform- 
ance of  their  task.  Among  reasons  for 
pursuing  the  studies  upon  "A  World- 
wide View  of  the  Mission  Lands  and 
Work  of  To-day  "  are  such  as  these  : 

The  knowledge  thus  to  be  gained  is 
necessary  to  the  intelligence  at  which 
every  true  student  aims,  and  without  it  no 
one  can  become  an  all-around,  well- 
equipped  follower  of  Christ.  The  convic- 
tion is  settled  nowadays  that  salvation  sig- 
nifies vastly  more  than  the  mere  saving  of 
one's  own  soul,  that  it  includes  obedience, 
service,  ministry,  walking  in  all  things  in 
the  footsteps  of  Him  who  came  to  rescue 
the  lost,  whose  bidding  it  also  was,  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world.  Disciple  all  nations, 
Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
His  motives  are  to  impel  and  His  spirit 
is  to  be  manifested.  Every  saint  is  to 
be  a  Good  Samaritan.  To  God  there 
are  no  foreign  nations.  Said  Wesley, 
"The  world  is  my  parish,"  and  Zinzen- 


dorf,  "That  land  which  most  needs  me 
shall  henceforth  be  my  home."  Carey 
sat  every  day  with  a  map  of  the  world 
before  his  eyes,  with  deepest  solicitude 
meditated  upon  the  woful  condition  of 
humankind,  and  planned  a  sublime,world- 
wide  scheme  for  rescue.  Without  a 
consuming  missionary  zeal,  how  can  one 
be  worthy  to  bear  the  Christian  name  ? 
And  how  is  such  divine  fervor  possible 
without  investigation  and  ample  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  In  its 
absence  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  with 
its  sublime  petitions.  Thy  kingdom  come 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  must  verge  perilously  close  upon 
mockery. 

And  then  without  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  world-field  how  can  one  deem  him- 
self cultured,  possessed  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ?  No  scholar  would  willingly  be 
ignorant  concerning  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, of  science,  invention,  liberty, 
democracy,  the  enfranchisement  of 
woman.  And  certainly  no  Christian 
student  should  consent  to  be  uninformed 
as  to  the  modern  expansion  of  Christian- 
ity, the  gospel  crusade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  embracing  every  continent  and 
island.  How  much  vaster  is  this  and 
more  momentous  than  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  or  Napoleon,  or  Grant.  The 
Son  of  God  is  the  great  Captain,  and 
under    him   are  marshaled  more  than 
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15,000  picked  men  and  women  from 
America  and  Europe,  associated  with  at 
least  50,000  gathered  and  trained  in 
pagan  lands,  to  lead  a  host  already  num- 
bering more  than  1,000,000,  whose  ranks 
are  recruited  by  at  least  75,000  every 
year.  These  are  scattered  everywhere 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  speaking 
tongues  by  the  hundred,  and  represent- 
ing every  grade  of  civilization  and  sav- 
agery. A  missionary's  task  involves 
vastly  more  than  "sitting  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree  and  reading  the  story  of  the 
Cross  to  every  passer-by."  He  masters 
the  language  as  well  as  the  manners  and 
customs  and  religious  ideas  of  the  people; 
he  evangelizes  night  and  day,  but  he  also 
translates  the  Scriptures  and  creates  a 
Christian  literature;  he  establishes  schools 
to  diffuse  intelligence  and  to  train  pas- 
tors and  teachers;  he  opens  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  the 
healing  of  the  sick;  he  is  a  teacher  of  in- 
dustry and  mechanical  skill;  and  in  short 
devotes  himself  to  whatever  is  essential 
to  laying  the  foundations  and  building 
the  superstructure  of  Christian  society. 
Foreign  missions  include  in  their  vast 
sweep  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  well-being  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  human  race.  "Be 
ye  enlarged."  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
climb  to  this  celestial  altitude  and  take 
in  a  view  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Father, 
the  blood-bought  possession  of  His  dear 
Son. 

Besides,  so  much  of  transcendent  in- 
terest is  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
the  world  for  Christ  that  one  cannot  af- 
ford to  omit  it  from  his  educational  pro- 
gram. Here  are  discovery  and  explora- 
tion on  a  stupendous  scale — in  the  Dark 
Continent,  for  example,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Sea — as  well  as  travel  and  adven- 
ture. Geography  is  included,  for  in 
thought  we  traverse  every  continent  and 
ocean  and  become  acquainted  with  every 


people ;  nor  less  biography  of  the  most 
instructive  and  stimulating  kind,  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  illustrious  men  and  women 
filled  with  incidents  most  pathetic  and 
tragic,  whose  achievements  have  told 
mightily  for  righteousness  and  the  re- 
demption of  the  race,  a  great  company 
and  worthy  every  one  of  a  place  with  the 
immortals  named  in  the  Eleventh  of 
Hebrews.  History,  too,  is  unfolded  be- 
fore our  gaze,  the  beginnings  of  com- 
merce, colonization  and  conquest.  Yes, 
and  a  key  is  supplied  with  which  may  be 
unlocked  some  historic  problems.  Thus 
we  may  learn  the  providential  meaning 
of  the  phenomenal  spread  of  Anglo-Saxon 
speech  and  domination. 

Moreover,  this  is  of  a  truth  the  "  com- 
ing "  theme.  The  trend  of  the  age  is 
overwhelmingly  towards  it,  the  tide  of 
thought,  conviction  and  desire  set  might- 
ily that  way.  No  movement  of  the  cen- 
tury is  more  evident  or  more  general  than 
missions,  the  growth  in  giving,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  instrumentalities,  increase 
of  the  evangelizing  force.  A  hundred 
years  ago  Christendom  was  contributing 
but  a  few  paltry  thousands  a  year,  which 
have  now  grown  to  nearly  a  score  of  mil- 
lions ;  only  a  handful  of  gospelers  were 
in  the  foreign  field,  while  the  churches 
lay  in  the  apathy  of  utter  ignorance. 
And  how  changed  the  situation  to-day. 
More  progress  has  been  made  in  a  half- 
century  than  in  the  millennium  preced- 
ing, and  more  in  the  last  decade  than  in 
the  preceding  hundred  years.  Every 
denomination  of  any  note  has  its  heralds 
of  glad  tidings  abroad,  and  is  judged 
by  the  relative  size  of  its  missionary  re- 
ceipts and  the  number  of  men  and  women 
sent  out.  The  signs  of  the  times  plainly 
show  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the 
same  searching  test  will  be  applied  to  the 
individual  disciple.  Only  by  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  world's  evangeli- 
zation, and  by  being  intelligent  as  touch- 
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ing  this  transcendent  theme,  can  one 
much  longer  continue  "  in  good  and  reg- 
ular standing"  in  the  Kingdom.  Only 
so  can  he  be  "up  to  date."  If  found 
otherwise  he  will  be  esteemed  old  fash- 
ioned, behind  the  times,  a  "back  num- 
ber," a  relic  of  a  dreary  period  which 
has  passed  away. 

Another  weighty  suggestion  is  that 
during  student  days  is  the  set  time  to  seek 
such  information  as  this  course  of  study 
will  supply.  A  preparation  for  life,  for 
years  of  service,  is  now  on  hand.  This 
is  the  period  devoted  to  laying  founda- 
tions. The  general  course  belongs  here, 
leaving  the  special  lines  of  investigation 
to  be  taken  up  later.  The  logical  order 
is,  first  the  whole,  and  then  the  several 
parts.  Now  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  world-field  and  the  workers  therein, 
their  task,  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  remains  to  be  done,  by  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  in  both  America  and 
Europe  ;  and  then  in  after  years  take  par- 
ticular countries  for  a  study,  Africa, 
China,  India,  Mohammedan  lands,  the 
work  in  detail  of  your  own  denomina- 
tion, or  the  region,  people,  station  to 
which  you  have  been  assigned.  This 
all-important  bird's-eye  view  can  never 
be  taken  under  such  signal  advantages  as 
are  now  offered.  When  the  real  tug 
comes,  when  in  the  whirl  of  one's  life- 


occupation,  the  burdens  and  distractions 
will  be  so  many  and  so  great  that  no 
opportunity  will  be  found. 

Finally,  such  a  priceless  achievement 
as  has  been  hinted  at  is  within  reach  of 
every  Christian  student.  The  task  may 
seem  to  be  too  great,  to  make  larger  de- 
mands upon  time  and  energy  than  can 
be  reasonably  met ;  but  not  so  at  all.  A 
decade  since  the  fact  was  far  otherwise. 
There  was  no  stir  in  this  direction ;  no 
suitable  books  were  to  be  had.  But  now 
the  way  has  been  marked  out  and  made 
easy  to  traverse  under  competent  guides. 
Thousands  are  able  to  move  on  together 
in  blessed  company.  The  needed  helps 
are  but  few,  the  cost  is  insignificant,  nor 
is  any  serious  expenditure  of  time  re- 
quired. Anybody  can  do  it  whose  heart 
is  set  thereupon.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say.  Verily  I  must,  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  l7vill ;  and  then  to  set  apart  as  sacred 
so  many  hours  each  week,  so  many  min- 
utes each  day,  economize  and  systema- 
tize time  to  secure  them,  put  this  in  the 
program  and  with  conscience  and  reso- 
lution hold  to  it,  and  the  priceless  boon 
is  gained.  With  new  opportunities  come 
new  obligations.  "The  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  com- 
mandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent," 
and  of  course  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance. 
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By  Professor  J.  Ross  Stevenson 


READERS  of  the  Volunteer  will  re- 
call the  formation  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  August,  1895,  at  Vadstena, 
Sweden.  At  that  time  the  five  great  in- 
tercollegiate movements  then  in  existence 
banded  together  in  the  great  work  of  win- 
ning students  to  Christ,  of  building  them 
up  in  Him,  and  of  enlisting  them  in  the 


enterprise  of  the  world's  evangelization. 
This  Scandinavian  conference  proved  so 
interesting  and  helpful  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  hold  a  similar  conference  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northfield  student  gath- 
ering of ' 97. 

Since  the  memorable  meeting  of  '95, 
in  the  old  Swedish  castle  on  the  shores 
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of  Lake  Wettern,  there  have  been  mar- 
velous developments  in  the  line  of  stud- 
ent Christian  work,  such  as  the  church  has 
never  before  witnessed.  Evidence  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  intercol- 
legiate Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  Austral- 
asian Student  Christian  Union,  the  Stu- 
dent Christian  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
College  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  China,  and  the  Student  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Union  of 
Japan.  The  admission  of  these  new 
movements  into  the  Federation,  as  well 
as  the  affiliation  of  other  large  student 
bodies,  has  formed  a  great  Christian 
Brotherhood  that  is  destined  to  shake  the 
world;  and  the  coming  together  for  the 
first  time  of  representatives  from  all  these 
national  student  movements  promised  to 
be  a  gathering  the  like  of  which  had 
never  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  large  expectations  of  those 
who  planned  the  Conference  were  more 
than  realized,  and  this  meeting  of  the 
Federation  seemed  not  only  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world's  con- 
quest, but  to  indicate  a  movement  that 
is  already  tremendous  and  irresistible, 
and  is  advancing  with  ever-increasing 
momentum.  In  connection  with  the 
regular  Northfield  Student  Conference  a 
prominent  part  was  given  to  the  foreign 
delegates. 

Without  doubt  the  most  impressive 
scenes  of  the  Conference  were  on  far- 
famed  Round  Top,  where  evening  after 
evening  the  large  gathering  of  students 
listened  to  the  stirring  appeals  from  one 
section  and  another  of  the  college  world. 
China  was  represented  by  Mr.  Ding, 
whose  earnest  simplicity  endeared  him  to 
the  hearts  of  all.  President  Ibuka  of  the 
Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo,  spoke  for  Japan. 
Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  Mexico  and  South  America, 
South  Africa,  were  each  in  turn  held  up 


to  view,  and  their  imperative  need  of  the 
Gospel  made  plain.  These  addresses  and 
the  presence  of  delegates  from  twenty- 
seven  nations  or  races,  representing  a 
Christian  Student  Brotherhood  of  55,000, 
and  an  entire  student  body  of  600,000, 
made  a  most  impressive  appeal ;  and  on 
the  closing  evening,  after  we  had  listened 
to  the  burning  words  of  Messrs.  Lewis, 
Williamson  and  Wilder,  we  were  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  many  hearts  were 
touched,  nor  that  man  after  man  deter- 
mined to  give  himself  to  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  in  this  generation. 

The  foreign  delegates  naturally  desired 
to  visit  Mount  Hermon,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement;  so 
one  afternoon  was  given  up  to  this  in- 
tensely interesting  and  inspiring  excur- 
sion. We  were  fortunate  in  having  with 
us  several  who  had  been  present  at  that 
memorable  gathering  eleven  years  ago. 
These  told  us  how  the  idea  of  having  a 
conference  of  college  students  was  first 
suggested,  and  how  heartily  the  young 
men  responded  to  the  invitation. 

As  the  more  formal  meetings  of  the 
Federation  could  not  be  conveniently 
held  at  Northfield,  it  seemed  advisable 
at  the  close  of  the  conference  there  to 
move  over  to  Williamstown,  the  birth- 
place of  American  foreign  missions. 
Here  the  business  sessions  of  the  Fed- 
eration were  held.  The  General  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  two  men  from  each 
movement,  had  charge  of  this,  and  in  or- 
der that  there  might  be  a  full  and  free 
discussion,  there  were  invited  to  the  Con- 
ference, besides  the  foreign  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  countries  from 
which  they  came,  a  number  of  student 
leaders  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  the  Federation's  work.  In  the  much- 
regretted  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Karl  Fries,  of  Sweden,  and  the  vice- 
Chairman,  Dr.  Johann  Siemesen,  of  Ger- 
many, President  Ibuka  was  invited  to 
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take  the  chair,  and  he  presided  over  the 
different  sessions  with  dignity,  grace  and 
marked  abiUty.  Mr.  Mott,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Federation,  gave  a  report 
of  his  remarkable  tour  among  the  different 
student  bodies  of  the  world,  and  thus 
served  us  with  the  cream  of  his  intensely 
interesting  book,  "Strategic  Points  in 
the  World's  Conquest."  It  was  Mr. 
Mott  more  than  any  other  man  who  saw 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  formation 
of  a  world  embracing  student  organiza- 
tion, and  largely  under  his  leadership  the 
Federation  has  reached  its  present  con- 
dition of  prosperity  and  promise.  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr. 
Williamson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  made 
such  a  thorough  study  of  the  problems  of 
the  Federation,  and  has  kept  in  such 
close  touch  with  the  different  student 
movements  that  his  service  was  felt  to  be 
invaluable.  Each  of  the  ten  countries 
represented  in  the  Federation  gave  an 
interesting  report  of  its  student  work, 
and  by  comparisons  and  contrast  many 
valuable  lessons  were  learned.  In  ad- 
dition we  heard  from  France,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  countries  not  yet  in 
the  Federation,  but  affiliated  therewith. 

A  number  of  practical  topics  were 
freely  discussed;  for  example,  "Features 
which  characterize  a  strong  Intercollegi- 
ate Movement,"  "How  can  the  Federa- 
tion be  of  most  service  to  the  Movements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  to  students  of 
countries  not  yet  Federated,  to  countries 
not  having  movements?"  etc.  These  dis- 
cussions proved  so  interesting  and  profit- 
able that  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
hold  another  Conference  next  year,  and 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  it  might  be 
in  the  old  Wartburg  castle,  which  shel- 
tered Luther  in  the  exciting  days  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  crowning  event  of  all  was  the 
meeting   held    around    the  Haystack 


Monument,  on  the  evening  of  July  8th. 
Here,  where  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  a  few 
friends  found  a  safe  retreat  from  the  sud- 
den thunder-storm,  while  they  talked  to- 
gether and  with  God  about  the  crying 
needs  of  the  heathen  world,  and  finally 
formed  themselves  into  the  first  foreign 
missionary  society  of  this  continent,  rises 
a  marble  shaft  bearing  aloft  a  globe, 
underneath  which  is  inscribed, 
"The  Field  is  the  World." 
The  Birthplace  of  American  Foreign 
Missions,  1806. 

Samuel  J.  Mills, 

James  Richards, 

Francis  L.  Robbins, 

Harvey  Loomis, 

Byram  Green. 
Here  Mr.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Wishard 
told  us  of  the  connecting  links  between 
that  first  Student  Missionary  Society  and 
those  of  more  recent  growth.  It  was  in- 
teresting and  stimulating  to  hear  of  the 
far-reaching  influences  of  the  early  enter- 
prise of  these  young  men,  and  the  power 
of  united  prayer  was  made  so  evident  to  us 
that  we  were  constrained  to  linger  on 
that  historic  spot,  and  offer  up  supplica- 
tion after  supplication,  in  great  faith  that 
He  who  could  use  these  consecrated  young 
men  to  such  great  purpose  in  the  exten- 
sion of  His  kingdom,  would  be  sure  to 
bless  the  consecrated  efforts  of  all  the 
young  men  thus  gathered  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  The  place  had  such 
a  fascination  for  the  delegates,  and  the 
spirit  of  God  was  so  manifestly  present 
that  we  were  constrained  to  tarry  until 
we  had  repeated  in  concert  the  memor- 
able words,  "We  can,  if  we  will,"  and 
then  circled  around  the  monument,  joined 
hand  in  hand,  we  sang  the  old  familiar 
lines,  with  which  even  the  foreign  dele- 
gates had  become  well  acquainted,  "Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds,"  and  then  we 
came  away  singing  "  Faith  is  the  Victory,' ' 
"The  crowning  Day  has  come,"  and 
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''Onward,  Christian  Soldiers."  This  last 
we  could  sing  with  all  the  more  spirit  after 
hearing  how  the  student  forces  of  the 
world  were  being  enlisted  and  grouped 
together,  and  drilled  and  equipped,  that 
they  might  go  forward  as  one  vast  army 
unto  the  world's  conquest.  Surely  every 
volunteer  should  find  keen  inspiration  in 
a  prospect  such  as  this,  and  should  not 


merely  fall  in  line,  but  push  to  the  front 

and  aim  to  lead  a  large  group  of  students 

in  the  sublime  enterprise  of  the  world's 

conquest. 

"  On  we  march,  then,  we,  the  workers. 
And  the  rumor  that  ye  hear, 
Is  the  blended  sound  of  battle  and 
Deliv'rance  drawing  near  ; 
For  the  hope  of  every  creature, 
Is  the  banner  that  we  bear. 
And  the  world  is  marching  on.  " 


The  British  Student  Conference  at  Curbar 

By  Miss  Ruth  Rouse 


KESWICK  has  hitherto  been  the 
annual  gathering-place  of  the 
forces  of  the  British  College 
Christian  Union.  This  year  a  change 
was  decided  upon,  and  230  men  en- 
camped near  Curbar,  a  small  village  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  Derby- 
shire, reminding  American  visitors  some- 
what of  Northfield.  The  camp  was  pitched 
by  the  river,  while  130  women  students 
found  a  home  in  Cliff  College  on  the 
heights  above. 

The  year  ■96-97  had  been  marked  by 
a  great  extension  in  the  student  work. 
The  seven  great  Northern  and  Midland 
University  colleges  had  for  the  first  time 
been  opened  to  the  Christian  Union  ; 
links  had  been  formed  with  many  theo- 
logical colleges  ;  numerous  Bible  study 
classes  had  been  formed  in  connection 
with  many  Christian  Unions.  Hence  a 
crying  need  for  consolidation,  training 
in  organization ,  and  development  of  meth- 
ods of  Bible  study.  The  conference  was 
used  in  a  marked  way  to  the  forwarding 
of  these  ends.  The  number  of  students 
attending  was  larger  by  100  than  hereto- 
fore. Again,  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  gathering  was  very  noticeable, 
92  out  of  the  99  organizations  affiliated 
to  the  Christian  Union  sending  delegates. 
A  large  number  of  theological  students 
were  present  and  held  special  sessions 
each  day  to  discuss  the  problems  of  their 


own  colleges.  Much  was  done  to 
strengthen  the  many  newly  formed 
Unions  and  to  train  their  leaders,  by 
meetings  for  presidents  and  secretaries, 
and  by  several  sessions  devoted  to  meth- 
ods of  associated  Bible  study.  The  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  Volunteer 
Movement  was  also  given  a  prominent 
place.  This  was  the  first  conference  held 
since  that  department  began  its  work, 
and  the  '97-'  98  scheme  of  study  on  Africa 
was  launched,  with  a  specially  prepared 
text  book,  "  Africa  Waiting." 

Amongst  the  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Handley  Moule  of  Ridley  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Revs.  Geo.  Grubb 
and  C.  Inwood,  both  well-known  Kes- 
wick speakers,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  personal  work  in  the  camp.  America 
was  represented  by  Mr.  John  R.  Mott. 
Students  were  also  present  from  India, 
Germany,  Norway  and  Finland.  The 
keen  enthusiasm  always  manifested  for 
international  student  work  was  roused  to 
a  high  pitch  by  a  glowing  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  World's  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  and  the  Williamstown 
Federation  Conference. 

The  overruling  power  of  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  made  manifest  through- 
out the  Conference.  A  carefully  ar- 
ranged program  was  almost  entirely 
reversed  through  the  absence  of  Rev. 
Robt.  Wilder,  who  had  been  expected. 
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and  other  unforeseen  circumstances.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this,  no  British  conference  has 
ever  been  marked  by  such  deep  heart- 
searching  and  whole-hearted  surrender 
to  God  on  the  part  of  so  many.  One 
proof  of  practical  consecration,  and  a 
striking  earnest  of  the  Spirit  of  God  for 
the  work  of  the  coming  year,  was  the 
answer  to  an  appeal  for  the  support  of 
the  Student  Movement  in  Britain  ;  con- 
siderably over  $3,000  was  promised  on 
the  spot  by  an  audience  composed  al- 


most e.xclusively  of  students.  Year  by 
year  in  these  conferences  the  Spirit  of 
God  sounds  forth  some  one  note  clear 
above  the  rest.  Reality  was  the  keynote 
of  this  conference,  the  subject  of  the 
chairman's  opening  address,  and  the  need 
for  this  was  pressed  home  again  and 
again  in  the  ensuing  days.  Real  things 
made  real  to  us  for  Jesus'  sake  should  work 
a  mighty  change  this  year  in  many  a 
college  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Union. 


The  Herlufsholm  Scandinavian  Student 
Conference,  July  17-22  (Abridged) 


By  Karl  Fries,  Ph.  D. 


HERLUFSHOLM,  where  the  confer- 
ence was  held,  is  located  in  a  rich 
and  beautiful  district  of  Zealand, 
the  largest  of  the  Danish  islands.  A 
fully  endowed  boys'  school,  founded  in 
1565,  opened  its  university-like  build- 
ings to  the  235  delegates,  coming  from 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland. 
The  successful  leader  and  organizer  of 
the  gathering  was  Paster  Steinthal.  He 
and  his  fiancee,  Miss  Thyra  Moller,  B.  A., 
were  also  the  ideal  host  and  hostess  of 
the  occasion. 

Thirty-six  of  the  delegates  were  from 
women's  institutions.  This  compara- 
tively large  number — there  were  but  three 
present  at  the  previous  conference — is 
mainly  due  to  the  work  of  Miss  Ruth 
Rouse,  Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish S.  V.  M.  U.  Many  of  them  testi- 
fied to  having  received  life  in  Christ  dur- 
ing her  visit  last  spring  to  the  Scandi- 
navian Universities.  More  than  twice  as 
many  medical  men — thirty-six  in  all — 
were  at  this  conference  than  gathered  at 
Vadstena.  Of  the  total  number  present, 
fifteen  were  student  volunteers.  Den- 
mark sent  the  largest  delegation,  136  men 
and  eleven  women.    During  the  five  days 


that  the  students  were  together,  a  spirit 
of  unity  and  mutual  love  marked  all  their 
intercourse ;  not  one  word  of  bitter  criti- 
cism or  misunderstanding  occurred.  The 
leading  thought  of  the  time  found  ejcpres- 
sion  in  a  hymn  often  sung,  "Live  for 
Jesus,  win  souls  for  Him." 

Among  the  leading  addresses,  one  by 
Prof.  Westergaard  was  especially  worth 
remembering.  It  was  delivered  first  and 
struck  the  right  key-note  of  personal  re- 
ligion, being  at  the  same  time  an  account 
of  his  own  conversion  from  out-spoken 
infidelity.  "Doubts  and  Faiths"  was 
the  subject  fittingly  chosen  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  evening  meeting  of  the  same 
day.  "  The  Bright  and  Dark  Sides  of 
Student  Life"  was  another  subject  stir- 
ring up  the  energy  of  Christian  students 
to  work  among  their  brethren.  "Christ 
our  Life  and  our  Light "  was  the  subject 
of  three  short  addresses  the  same  evening, 
among  which  that  of  Prof.  Waage  will  be 
remembered  for  its  striking  illustrations 
from  his  own  field  of  study,  chemistryf 
and  physics.  The  forenoon  subject  o 
the  last  day  was,  "The  Claims  of  Mis- 
sions on  Students,"  and  the  evening  sub- 
ject, "Consecration." 
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The  business  meeting  afforded  a  pleas- 
ing proof  of  how  deep  the  feehng  has 
grown  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  con- 
nection with  the  World's  Federation. 
The  following  series  of  thoughts  was  pre- 
sented :  "As  we  belong  to  the  World's 
Federation,  it  is  our  duty  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  its  principles.  Its  principle 
is  extending  the  Christian  movement  to 
all  universities  in  the  world.  There  is 
one  Scandinavian  university  as  yet  en- 
tirely untouched,  namely,  Reykjavik,  in 
Iceland.  A  Christian  student  from  this 
island,  who  will  shortly  finish  his  studies 
in  Copenhagen,  has  been  appointed  to 
work  for  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  Sunday-schools  in  Iceland 
on  his  return  there.  It  is  calculated  that 
500  kronor  will  be  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  should  we  not  try  to  raise  this  sum 
as  a  thank  offering  for  the  blessings  re- 
ceived during  these  days?"  In  three 
minutes  619  kronor  were  collected. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  united  effort  will 
strengthen  the  bond  of  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  Christian  students  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian universities.  Another  means  to 
this  end  is  the  monthly  paper,  "Exqel- 
sior,"  which  has  now  become  recognized 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Scandinavian 
Students'  Christian  Movement. 

Relief  for  Sleepless 
Missionaries 

AT  the  recent  meeting  in  Montreal  of 
the  British  Medical  Association, 
in  the  section  of  therapeutics,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Learned,  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
gave  his  experience  with  the  many  meth- 
ods of  inviting  sleep  without  taking 
drugs.  He  detailed  the  positions  of  the 
body  after  retiring  which  he  employed. 
He  said  that  the  cause  of  delay  in  sleep- 
coming  is  generally  the  brain  running 
automatically  without  our  consent,  after 


we  go  to  bed.  He  sets  the  brain  to  work 
at  once  on  retiring — it  is  to  direct  the 
respiratory  process.  It  is  to  count  res- 
pirations to  see  that  they  are  fewer  in 
number,  regular,  deep,  and  somewhat 
protracted.  In  addition,  certain  groups 
of  muscles  are  employed  in  routine  order 
in  silent  contraction.  By  constant 
change  other  groups  are  brought  into 
use.  He  has  completed  a  systematized 
routine  of  contractions  and  relaxations. 
A  slight  elevation  of  the  head  from  the 
pillow  for  a  definite  time  by  count  of 
respirations  is  one  of  the  many  changes  of 
position.  All  this  is  without  any  com- 
motion and  need  not  be  recognized  by  a 
sleeping  companion.  Brain  and  muscle 
and  all  parts  of  the  body  soon  come  into 
the  normal  state  which  precedes  and  in- 
vites sleep.  A  sense  of  fatigue  soon  over- 
takes one  while  thus  employed,  and  be- 
fore he  is  aware,  the  brain  has  forgotten 
its  duty  to  regulate  the  breathing  process, 
the  muscles  have  ceased  to  expand  to  the 
call  made  upon  them  at  the  beginning, 
and  sleep  is  in  control  of  all  the  forces, 
and  all  the  organs.  The  details  for  in- 
viting sleep  will  not  be  the  same  for  the 
strong  and  the  weak.  The  principle, 
however,  is  one  and  the  same,  viz.,  the 
proper  direction  of  vital  energy  to  brain 
and  muscle,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  individual.  The  effect  of  brain 
and  muscle  combined,  under  direction  of 
will,  counteracts  the  one-sided  automatic 
whirl  of  a  little  portion  of  gray  matter 
that  has  come  to  antagonize  normal  sleep 
and  to  make  night  a  source  of  gloom  and 
unrest. — Scientific  A merican. 

Last  month  foreign  residents  in  China 
celebrated  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of 
Morrison's  arrival  in  the  Empire.  Since 
the  landing  of  this  first  Protestant  worker, 
over  3000  missionaries  have  followed  him, 
while  nearly  80,000  converts  have  been 
gained. 


Editorial  Notes 


The  delay  in  issuing  the  Volunteer, 
necessitated  by  our  change  of  form,  pub- 
lisher, etc.,  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  what  has  been  thereby  gained. 
Though  the  number  of  pages  has  been 
reduced,  the  new  form  admits  of  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  over  that  of 
last  year.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  the  magazine 
may  be  an  influential  factor  in  forward- 
ing "The  Evangelization  of  the  World 
in  this  Generation."  To  accomplish 
this  aim,  it  should  be  ably  edited  and 
should  reach  the  largest  possible  number 
of  readers.  Prayer  and  co-operation  in 
the  way  of  advising  the  editor  of  new  and 
fruitful  phases  of  work  or  experience  in 
the  several  institutions  will  largely  effect 
the  former  purpose,  while  an  active  can- 
vass of  the  colleges  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Convention  year  will  do  much  to 
swell  the  subscription  list.  Shall  we  not 
reach  the  five  thousand  mark  at  the  very 
least  ?  Like  the  little  group  of  Williams' 
students  at  the  historic  haystack,  let  us 
say,  "We  can,  if  we  will,"  and  then  will 
so  to  do. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
office  of  the  Movement  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Chicago  to  No.  283  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  the  work  demands  that  its 
headquarters  be  at  the  center  of  the  for- 
eign missionary  interests  of  the  country, 
and  New  York  is  more  emphatically  this 
centre  than  any  other  American  city.  The 
change  has  taken  much  time,  and  is  the 
main  cause  for  delay  in  answering  and 
receiving  letters,  which  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents may  have  been  anxious  about. 
Please  address  all  communications  to 
the  new  office  hereafter  and  avoid  delay. 


More  important  to  the  Movement  than 
a  new  office  is  the  new  corps  of  Secre- 
taries, for  whose  coming  we  are  most 
grateful  to  God.  The  momentous  inter- 
ests of  the  next  few  months  call  for  a 
larger  force  than  ever  before,  the  Detroit 
Convention  year  not  excepted.  Mr. 
Lewis's  excellent  work  of  last  year  and 
at  the  summer  schools  has  given  him  a 
very  wide  introduction  to  American  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Brock- 
man,  our  Chairman  of  Executive  during 
Mr.  Mott's  absence  from  America,  who  is 
also  very  generally  known  from  his  work 
as  one  of  the  College  Association  Secre- 
taries. Mr.  Gailey,  so  conspicuous  from 
his  Princeton  athletic  reputation,  as  well 
as  for  the  strong  religious  work  which  he 
accomplished  there,  prefaces  his  service 
in  China  by  some  months  among  Ameri- 
can colleges  in  the  interests  of  a  cause 
which  lies  very  near  his  heart.  Miss  Rouse 
comes  to  us  from  a  long  and  successful 
experience  as  Traveling  Secretary  of  the 
British  Volunteer  Union,  as  well  as  from 
a  series  of  meetings  among  the  women 
students  of  the  Continent  which  have  been 
richly  blessed.  No  student  needs  to  be 
introduced  to  Robert  Wilder,  to  whom, 
under  God,  our  Movement  owes  its  origin 
and  early  development,  and  whose  influ- 
ence was  so  strongly  felt  at  the  birth  of 
the  British  Volunteer  Union.  More  than 
once  since  he  began  his  work  in  India,  his 
letters  have  come  to  us  almost  with  the 
force  of  an  apostolic  epistle.  And  now  his 
voice  will  be  heard,  D.  V.,  in  many  an 
institution  and  with  no  less  power  than 
in  former  days. 

With  these  gains  comes  the  loss  to  the 
Movement  of  Mr.  Sharman,  who  has  done 
so  much  during  his  term  of  service  for  the 
development  of  the  office  and  general  in- 
terests of  our  organization.   Happily,  he 
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takes  up  another  line  of  work,  no  less  im- 
portant, in  connection  with  the  Bible 
Study  Department  of  the  Association,  and 
will  thus,  in  a  most  vital  way,  continue 
his  connection  with  many  of  our  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  Turner  comes  to  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Secretary  freighted  with  the  success- 
ful record  and  experience  of  a  State  As- 
sociation Secretary.  Both  in  spirit  and 
equipment  he  is  admirably  fitted  to  carry 
on  a  work  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
Volunteer  cause. 

But  with  the  strong  force  of  Secreta- 
ries, there  may  come  a  tendency  to  trust 
to  persons  of  experience  and  of  excellent 
records,  rather  than  to  God  Himself, 
"who  only  doeth  wondrous  things." 
Against  this  subtle' temptation  to  trust  in 
man's  power  or  wisdom,  let  every  friend 
of  the  Movement  guard,  and  see  to  it 
that  a  volume  of  prayer  daily  ari.ses,  that 
no  word  may  be  spoken  nor  thing  done 
during  this  year  by  the  Secretaries,  which 
is  not  wholly  pleasing  to  our  God. 

Special  notice  is  called  to  another 
change  affecting  the  educational  work  of 
the  Movement.  At  the  summer  schools 
and  in  the  first  circular  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  it  was  announced  that 


the  winter  course  of  study  would  be  upon 
the  lower  forms  of  religion  that  dominate 
the  non-Christian  world.  Later  con- 
ference between  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  British  and  American  organ- 
izations showed  the  advantages  to  both 
countries  of  co-operation  in  the  educa- 
tional work.  AsBritish  students  have  used 
with  profit  "The  Cross  in  the  Land  of 
the  Trident,"  so  it  was  felt  that  our  stu- 
dents could  not  do  better  than  adopt  for 
their  winter  text-book,  "Africa  Wait- 
ing," the  new  volume  just  completed  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  of  Trinity,  Cambridge, 
the  British  Educational  Secretary.  Add 
to  the  argument  of  co-operation  in  the 
preparation  of  text-books  and  the  value 
of  united  mission  study  by  English  speak- 
ing students,  the  intrinsic  interest  of  a 
continent  which  has  so  marvelously  drawn 
to  itself  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  which 
should  still  more  strongly  attract  the 
prayerful  thought  of  Christians,  and  the 
desirability  of  this  change  of  plan  is  per- 
fectly apparent.  Happily  the  change 
was  decided  upon  before  any  considera- 
ble number  had  begun  to  work  upon  the 
winter  course,  and  that  it  will  prove  ac- 
ceptible  even  to  them,  is  evidenced  by 
several  requests  that  Africa  might  be  taken 
up  at  an  early  date. 
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By  Robert  E.  Lewis 
The  Gospel  in  Famine-stricken  India 


POPULAR  interest  in  India  does  not 
need  to  be  created.  The  devastation 
of  the  famine,  the  rebellion  of  the 
northern  tribes,  the  great  awakening  of 
the  student  class  through  the  work  of  Mr. 
Mott  and  others  of  our  student  leaders 
now  in  India,  make  a  poor  missionary 
meeting  on  this  land  next  to  impossible. 

Let  four  students  present  the  four  top- 
ics below,  eight  minutes  being  allowed  to 


each,  and  ten  minutes  being  given  for 
remarks  from  the  floor  or  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  topics  presented.  But  more 
important  than  this,  let  the  last  ten  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  be  spent  in  importu- 
nate prayer  for  India,  not  forgetting  the 
missionaries,  the  volunteers  on  the  field, 
the  student  class,  and  our  former  leaders, 
now  giving  their  lives  to  Christian  work 
among  them.    May  we  not  have  a  great 
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volume  of  expectant  prayer  ascending 
from  the  colleges  of  America  for  this 
Empire? 

1.  Great  Obstacles  to  the  Prog- 
ress of  Missions  in  India. 

(I.)  Popular  Hinduism.  See  "The 
Cross  in  the  Land  of  the  Trident,"  pages 
45-53  ;  cover  such  topics  as,  basis  of  pop- 
ular Hinduism,  lower  objects  of  worship, 
principal  gods  ;  places  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  effects  of  popular  Hin- 
duism. 

(2.)  Caste.  "  The  Cross  in  the  Land 
of  the  Trident,"  pages  38-48,  and  Ency- 
clopaedia articles.  Caste ;  origin,  regula- 
tions, advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Caste. 

2.  Extent    and  Effect  of  the 

Famine. 
See  the  charts  and  pages  1-23,  on  the 
physical  and  Spiritual  famine  in  India  in 
Lucy  E.  Guinness' s  pamphlet  "If."  Re- 
liable current  articles  will  also  be  found 
in  the  religious  press.  In  forecasting  the 
probable  effect  of  the  famine  on  the  mis- 
sion work  of  the  land,  an  instructive  com- 
parison may  be  drawn  between  the  pres- 
ent famine  and  the  one  of  '  7 7-' 7 8  and  its 

Missionary 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress:  A 
Sociological  Study  of  Foreign  Missions.  By  the 
Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto,  1897.  Cloth,  6x9 in.;  pp.  xvi. 
and  468.  Price,  $2.50  ;  at  .S.  V.  M.  office,  $2.25, 
postpaid. 

This  is  the  most  substantial  and  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  literature  of  mis- 
sions that  has  appeared  in  many  months, 
and,  like  the  author's  "  Foreign  Missions 
after  a  Century,"  will  do  much  to  further 
the  "greatest  cause  in  the  world."  While 
it  reminds  one  of  the  Ely  volume  and  of 
Dr.  Warneck's  "Modern  Missions  and 
Culture,"  it  is  a  far  more  elaborate  and 


after  effects.  An  excellent  illustration  is 
found  in  the  Baptist  Lone  Star  Mission. 

3.  Present  Status  of  Missionary 

Work  in  India. 
See  "The  Cross  in  the  Land  of  the 
Trident,"  pages  77-94.  Here  is  a  clear 
and  condensed  statement  of  the  forces  in 
the  field,  mission  work  among  young  men, 
the  masses,  women,  medical  aid,  litera- 
ture, etc.  See  also  charts  on  India  in 
pamphlet  "If,"  by  Lucy  E.  Guinness, 
mentioned  below. 

4.  The  Students  of  India  for 

Christ. 

There  is  no  literature  on  the  subject 
comparable  for  freshness,  actual  results, 
largeness  of  view,  and  possibilities,  to 
chapters  viii.-x.  of  "Strategic  Points  in 
the  World's  Conquest,"  by  Mr.  Mott. 

Note. — The  two  books  referred  to  should  be 
readily  found  in  every  college,  but  if  for  any  reason 
they  are  not,  they  may  be  purchased  at  the  Volun- 
teer office  for  50c.  in  paper.  Miss  Guinness's 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  If,"  was  brought  out  for  the 
use  of  students  in  Great  Britain,  and  may  also  be 
secured  from  the  Volunteer  office  for  15  cents, 
postpaid.  Its  numerous  charts  make  an  effective 
use  of  Mr.  Wilder' s  appeal  for  India,  the  gist  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Student  Volunteer 
for  January,  1 897. 

Literature 

broad  treatise  than  that  of  Dr.  Laurie  and 
of  Germany's  foremost  missionary  pro- 
fessor. It  is  at  once  a  scientific  disquisi- 
tion on  sociology  as  practically  applied 
on  mission  soil,  and  a  missionary  apolo- 
getic of  the  highest  order.  Based  upon 
a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  missionary 
literature,  and  on  an  equally  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  missionaries  in  all 
lands,  this  experienced  missionary  has 
made  it  an  authoritative  and  up-to-date 
volume  upon  the  leading  themes.  The 
Sociological  Scope  of  Christian  Missions, 
The  Social  Evils  of  the  non- Christian 
World,  Ineffectual  Remedies  and  the 
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Causes  of  their  Failure,  and  Christianity 
the  Social  Hope  of  the  Nations.  Its 
scores  of  pictures  made  from  excellent 
photographs  and  the  very  full  biblio- 
graphy which  follow  each  lecture  are 
accessories  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
second  volume,  whose  publication  will  be 
eagerly  awaited,  promises  to  be  even 
more  valuable,  especially  from  a  sta- 
tistical point  of  view.  Let  volunteers 
and  students  of  missions  see  that  this 
work  is  placed  in  every  college  library, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  let  it  be  owned 
individually. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Missions  under  the 
Care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churchy  U.  S.  A.  Fourth  Edition 
(revised  and  enlarged).    Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 


sionary Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  :  Phil- 
adelphia, 1897.  Pp.  368.  Price,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

While  excellent  sketches  of  their  fields 
are  published  by  most  boards,  none  of 
them,  in  our  opinion,  excel  those  in  this 
volume.  Africa,  China,  India,  Japan, 
Korea,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  N.  A.  Indi- 
ans, Persia,  Siam,  Laos,  South  America 
and  Syria  are  presented  with  a  pleasing 
breadth  of  view,  though  naturally  Pres- 
byterian interests  are  foremost.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  full  denominational  informa- 
tion, the  general  sketches  preceding  the 
account  of  the  work,  the  clear  maps 
(in  most  cases),  the  latest  Presbyterian 
statistics,  and  the  final  statement  in  each 
sketch  of  obstacles  and  encouragements,, 
outlook,  etc.,  are  especially  interesting. 


Studies  on  the  Non-Christian  World 
and  the  Student  Factor 

By  the  Educational  Secretary 
Introductory 

1.  The  topic  to  be  taken  up  during  the  fall  term  is  the  introductory  one  of  the 
new  four  years'  cycle  of  mission  study.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  world  field  is 
fundamental  and  manifestly  should  precede  the  more  detailed  studies  which  will 
follow.  For  students  there  is  an  added  interest  in  the  course  as  planned,  as  it  also 
includes  a  study  of  Mr.  Mott's  recent  tour  among  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
world . 

2.  As  to  method  it  is  expected  that  each  member  of  the  study  class  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  two  text-books  used.  Dr.  Bliss's  "  Development  of  the  Mission 
Field,"  and  Mr.  Mott's  "Strategic  Points  in  the  World's  Conquest,"  and  that  they 
will  make  a  faithful  use  of  them  before  coming  to  the  class.  Their  low  price — 50 
cents  per  set  in  paper — and  great  value  and  interest  should  commend  them  to  all 
students,  as  well  as  give  them  a  place  in  every  volunteer's  library.  The  required 
readings  for  each  lesson  should  be  mastered  by  the  student,  and  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  additional  readings  mentioned  in  the  list  that  immediately  precedes  each  of 
the  outlines. 

3.  If  these  outlines  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Educational  Department's  plans  and  methods,  further  information  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary  at  the  office  of  the  Movement,  283  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

4.  In  the  following  outlines.  Part  I.  is  based  on  Dr.  Bliss's  book,  and  Part  II. 
upon  Air.  Mott's. 

Study  I.  The  Two  Americas — Papal  Europe 

Required  readings :  E.  M.  Bliss's  "  Development  of  the  Mission  Field,"  ch.  i.  ;  J.  R.  Mott's 
"  Strategic  Points  in  the  World's  Conquest,"  ch.  iii.  Additional  readings:  H.  W.  Bates'  "Central 
and  South  America,"  especially  pp.  I-23,  141-151,  189-201,  299-302;  E.  M.  Bliss's  "Encyclo- 
pedia of  Missions,"  articles  Indians,  Mexico,  and  the  various  South  American  countries;  L.  Guin- 
ness's  "  The  Neglected  Continent;"  S.  Jackson's  "  Alaska,"  especially  chs.  ii.,  v.,  x..  xi.  ;  H.  M. 
Johnson's  "Mexico,  Past  and  Present,"  ch.  xxv.  ;  D.  L.  Leonard's  "A  Hundred  Years  of  Mis- 
sions," chs.  v.,  vi.,  xix.,  XX.  ;  "Make  Jesus  King,"  pp.  219-222;  A.  C.  Thompson's  "  Moraviani 
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Missions,"  Lects.  iii.-viii.  ;  G.  Warneck's  "  History  of  Protestant  Missions,"  pp.  121-137  ;  E.  M. 
Wherry's  "  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  pp.  214-227,  280-294. 

Part  I.    Mission  Fields  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Three  missionary  movements  in  America  :  dates  ;  characteristics. 

I.  Mission  work  done  by  Roman  Catholics. 

1.  First  European  colonists  in  America. 

2.  Early  missionaries :  different  orders;  success;  reasons  therefor. 

3.  Character  of  their  converts;  results  of  European  contact. 

4.  Missions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada:  difficulties;  some  results. 

II.  Protestant  missions  among  Eskimos,  Indians  and  slaves. 

1.  Work  for  Eskimos  of  Greenland,  Labrador  and  Alaska  described. 

2.  Labors  among  the  Indians:  early  workers  and  what  they  accom- 

plished; missionary  efforts  in  the  United  States  during  the  present 
century  ;  Briti.sh  American  fields  and  workers  ;  Indians  of  South 
America;  Gardiner;  testimony  of  Darwin. 

3.  Missions  to  slaves :  where  carried  on ;  negro  workers. 

III.  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics. 

1.  As  carried  on  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

2.  Papal  European  missions  of  special  importance. 

3.  Differing  view-points  and  methods  in  Catholic  work. 

Part  II.    Student  Needs  in  Papal  Europe 

I.  Italy's  contingent  and  its  Protestant  factor.     Mr.  Mott's  work. 

II.  French  students:  number;  work  done  and  anticipated. 

III.  Condition  and  need  of  Austria's  eight  universities. 

IV.  Hopeful  features  of  the  Hungarian  student  work. 

V.  Summary:  number  of  students;  moral  and  spiritual  conditions. 

Study  II.  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Required  reading :  E.  M.  Bliss's  "  Development  of  the  Mission  Field,"  ch.  ii.  Additional 
readings:  E.  M.  Bliss's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Missions,"  articles  Africa,  Madagascar;  E.  Hodder's 
"  Conquests  of  the  Cross,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  320-370  ;  J.  Johnston's  "  Missionary  Landscapes  in  the  Dark 
Continent;"  A.  H.  Keane's  "Africa,"  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.  ;  D.  L.  Leonard's  "A  Hundred  Years  of 
Missions,"  ch.  xiv.  ;  R.  Lovett's  "  Primer  of  Modern  British  Missions,"  chs.  iv.,  vii.  ;  "  Make  Jesus 
King,"  pp.  206-210;  J.  W.  Mears'  "  Story  of  Madagascar;"  E.  Storrovif's  "Protestant  Missions  in 
Pagan  Lands,"  ch.  vii.  ;  A.  S.  White's  "The  Development  of  Africa,"  ch.  v. 

I.  Reasons  for  special  interest  in  Africa. 

II.  Geographical  discovery:  names,  dates  and  fields  of  great  discoverers. 

III.  European  occupation  :  nations  involved  ;  varying  missionary  attitude. 

IV.  Missionary  problems:  inhabitants,  climate  and  difficulties  of  different 

main  sections. 

V.  Various  methods  employed  ;  languages  needed  by  missionaries. 

VI.  Early  missionary  enterprises  :  Moravian  work ;  Schmidt's  labors. 

VII.  African  missions  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

1.  South  Africa:  Vanderkemp  ;  Livingstone's  banishment ;  governments; 

wars;  the  Dutch. 

2.  West  Africa:  societies  in  each  country ;  native  workers. 

3.  East  Africa:  Krapf,  Rebmann,  Livingstone;  Uganda;  Islam;  slave 

trade. 

4.  Central  Africa:  origin  of  work ;  societies  engaged ;  obstacles;  helps. 

5.  North  Africa:  North  African  Missionary  Society ;  the  French  ;  Sahara. 

VIII.  Madagascar:  Radama  I.;  Ranavalona  I.;  recent  work;  linguistic  ad- 

vantages. 

Study  III.  The  Greater  Levant — Its  Students  and  Christian  Work 

Required  readings:  E.  M.  Bliss's  "Development  of  the  Mission  Field,"  ch.  iii.  ;  J.  R.  Mott's 
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"Strategic  Points  in  the  World's  Conquest,"  chs.  iv.-vi.  Additional  readings:  E.  M.  Bliss's 
"  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,"  articles  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Turkey  ;  E.  M. 
Bliss's  "Turkey  and  the  Armenian  Atrocities,"  especially  chs.  i.,  v.,  xvii.  ;  T.  Christlieb's  "  Foreign 
Missions,"  pp.  136-146;  H.  H.  Jessup's  "  The  Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem;"  E.  A.  Law- 
rence's "  Modern  Missions  in  the  East,"  ch.  v.  ;  D.  L.  Leonard's  "  A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions," 
ch.  xvi.  ;  R.  Lovett's  "  Primer  of  Modem  British  Missions,"  ch.  viii.  ;  C.  H.  Wheeler's  "  Ten  Years 
on  the  Euphrates,"  especially  chs.  i.,  iii.,  iv.  ;  E.  M.  \Vherry's  "  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
pp.  228-279;  S.  G.  Wilson's  "  Persian  Life  and  Customs,"  ch.  xvii. 

Part  I.    Missions  in  Levantine  Countries 

I.  Levant  defined.     First  workers;  American  pioneers  and  fields. 

II.  Problems  confronting  the  missionary. 

1.  Islam:  its  adherents ;  Turkish  government. 

2.  Judaism:  nationality;  location  of  colonies. 

3.  Oriental  churches  :  various  branches. 

4.  Relations  of  these  faiths:  animosities;  taxation. 

III.  Initial  plan  of  attack  ;  reasons  therefor. 

IV.  Extension  of  missions  in  the  Levant :  various  boards  and  fields. 

V.  Opposition  :  its  leaders  and  forms  ;  rise  of  Protestant  congregations. 

VI.  Development  of  original  plan  ;  differences  in  various  sections. 

VII.  Methods  of  work. 

1.  Education:  effect  of  schools  on  Moslems ;  colleges;  girls'  schools. 

2.  Christian  literature:  Bible  translations  and  distribution;  tracts  and 

periodicals. 

3.  Native  churches  :  organization  ;  support ;  natives  vs.  missionaries. 

VIII.  Turkish  Government :  attitude  of  different  Sultans ;  secret  of  Armenian 

atrocities. 

IX.  Work  in  Greece  :  educational  character  ;  workers. 

X.  Egypt:  boards  there;  Miss  Whately's  schools. 

XI.  Bulgaria:  national  reforms;  periodicals;  Robert  College. 

XII.  Persia:  boards;  special  difficulties  ;  Russian  missions. 

XIII.  Arabia:  Scotch  and  American  efforts. 

XIV.  Results  of  Levantine  missions  :  effects  on  Oriental  churches  ;  upon  Islam. 

Part  n.    Mr.  Mott's  Work  Among  Levantine  Students 

I.  Turkey  :  Robert  College  ;  location  and  influence  ;  Association  meetings. 

II.  Balkan  states  :  four  universities ;  importance  of  work  for  their  students. 

III.  Greece  :  Athenian  students  ;  attitude  toward  national  church. 

IV.  Syria  and  Palestine. 

1.  General  results  of  month's  work. 

2.  Special  interest  in  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem. 

3.  Beirut  College  :  influence  of  its  graduates. 

4.  Educational  work  strategic  ;  Arabic  language  ;  skepticism. 

5.  Commercial  spirit  of  young  Syrians. 

V.  The  Nile  valley. 

1.  Cairo  opportunities :  its  great  university ;  U.  P.  seminary. 

2.  Asyut :  training  college  and  its  influence  ;  Christian  students'  motives; 

Egypt's  hope. 

Study  IV.  India — Student  Conferences — The  Opportunity 

Required  readings:  E.  M.  Bliss's  "  Development  of  the  Mission  Field,"  ch.  iv.  ;  J.  R.  Mott's 
"Strategic  Points  in  the  \Vorld's  Conquest,"  chs.  vii.-x.  Additional  readings:  E.  M.  Bliss's 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Missions,"  articles  Ceylon,  India  ;  T.  Christlieb's  "  Foreign  Missions,"  pp.  151- 
189;  J.  H.  Hurst's  "  Indika,"  especially  chs.  xlvii.,  liv.,  Iv.  ;  E.  A.  Lawrence's  "Modern  Mis- 
sions in  the  East,"  ch.  iv.  ;  D.  L.  Leonard's  "  A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions,"  ch.  xiii.  ;  R.  Lovett's 
"  Primer  of  Modern  British  Missions,"  ch.  ii.  ;  A.  D.  Rowe's  "  Every  Day  Life  in  India,"  especially 
chs.  xxxviii.-xl.  ;  M.  A.  Sherring's  "History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  1706-1882,"  ch.  xx.  ; 
J.  M.  Thoburn's  "  India  and  Malaysia,"  especially  chs.  xii.,  xiii.  ;  R.  Young's  "  Modem  Missions, 
their  Trials  and  Triumphs,"  pp.  1-78. 


The  Student  Volunteer 


Part  I.    Indian  Missions,  Past  and  Present. 

I.  Pre-view  :  work  before  Carey  ;  occupation  of  field  since  then. 

II.  East  India  Company  :  origin ;  development ;  Hastings ;  attitude  toward 

native  religions  ;  relation  to  missions. 

III.  Indian  missionary  problems  :  Brahmins;  Moslems;  low-castes;  Catholic 

experience  ;  center  of  problem. 

IV.  Elements  making  Carey's  period  the  propitious  time. 

V.  Carey's  initiative  :  colleagues;  their  varied  activities  ;  broad  conception  of 

missionary  work. 

VI.  American  missions:  pioneers;  educational  development ;  colleges. 

VII.  English  and  Scotch  missions:  policy  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  S.  P.  G.  and  L. 

M.  S.  ;  Scotch  educational  controversy. 

VIII.  Missionary  methods. 

1.  Direct  evangelism  :  audiences;  mass  movements  in  Baptist,  Method- 

ist, Gossner,  and  C.  M.  S.  fields. 

2.  Zenana  work:  women's  condition  and  special  work  for  them;  co-edu- 

cational .schools  ;  reform  movement  for  women. 

3.  Other  methods  :  Bible  and  tract  work  ;  special  value  of  tracts  and 

periodicals;  medical  effort;  lepers;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  C.  E.  organ- 
izations. 

4.  Native  churches :  difficulties  of  caste,  the  mercenary  spirit,  many 

boards;  hopeful  features ;  a  National  Church. 

IX.  Hindu  reform  movements  :  changes  due  to  missions  ;  various  reformers 

and  their  societies. 

Part  II.    Christian  Student  Conferences — The  Opportunity. 

I.  Sinhalese  students  and  conferences. 

1.  Jaffna  college :  its  Association  ;  North  Ceylon  Union. 

2.  Jaffna  Conference :  delegates;  addresses;  remarkable  results  and  in- 

cidents. 

3.  Columbo  Conference:  cross-roads  of  the  nations. 

4.  Ceylon's  importance:   points  of  progress;  Buddhistic  prominence ; 

Catholic  wisdom. 

II.  Indian  Student  Conferences. 

1.  Summary  and  plan  of  campaign  ;  Mr.  Mott's  helpers. 

2.  The  five  conferences  :  personnel;  conduct  of  meetings;  spirituality; 

statistics  and  remarks  upon  them  ;  fruitage. 

III.  Indian  student  movements. 

1.  Intercollegiate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  :  lack  of  union  ;  athletics  ;  Indian  National 

Council;  college  committees  and  secretaries;  prospects;  union 
measures;  India's  place  in  the  Federation. 

2.  Volunteer  Movement  of  India  and  Ceylon:  its  idea;  terrible  home 

needs;  indigenous  effort ;  movement  formed;  work  contemplated. 

IV.  Impressions  of  India. 

1.  Transcendant  importance  of  educational  missions:   arguments  for 

them;  Aitchison's  testimony  ;  leading  institutions. 

2.  Imperative  need  of  reaching  India's  educated  men  :  Student  statistics 

and  prominence;  need  of  Christian  teachers;  workers  for  the  edu- 
cated, and  for  the  Association. 
2.  Inadequacy  of  India's  religions :  actual  religions  vs.  theoretical;  Hin- 
duism's modern  substitutes  powerless. 

4.  India's  unparalleled  opportunity:    Anglo-Saxon  ability;  population 

and  religions;  India's  influence  in  Asia;  her  preparedness  and 
emergency ;  army  argument. 

5.  Missionaries  to  India  need  full  preparation  :  intellectual  and  spiritual 

strength  especially  necessary. 
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